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ELEMENTARY HAND WORK 
IN INDIANAPOLIS 


S THE INTEREST of educators 
deepens in the harmonious de- 
velopment of the ‘‘ Three Royal 
H’s’’, the Head, the Heart and 
the Hand, the scope of the work 
of Supervisors of Art Instruction 
in Public Schools broadens. 

The work termed ‘ Industrial 

Occupation’’ so closely relates 

to the regular art study of form 

and color, that in most cities 

art teachers are being asked to 

care for its development. In 

these pioneer days when Indus- 

trial Occupation is in its infancy there .is much 

responsibility attached to planning courses of study 

as well as much pleasure in being associated with 

a kind of work that affords great joy to children. 

As each city establishes work in accord with its 

educational and financial policy, the experience of 

each holds some interest for all. The purpose of 

this article is to describe briefly the work and 

materials used at present in the first three years 
of the Indianapolis Schools. 
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Two years ago the Supervisor of Primary Schools 
and the Director of Art Instruction were asked to 
plan a course of study with a consideration of the 
following: (a) Work to co-relate definitely with 
regular work in Art Instruction. (b) Work to be 
sufficiently simple to be handled readily by regular 
grade teachers. (c) Work to be of such a nature 
that only one lesson a week be needed for class 
instruction on the part of teacher. After a lesson 
pupils to understand work sufficiently to be able to 
work by themselves from time to time during the 
week. (d) Material to be inexpensive as School 
board feels justified in only a limited expenditure. 
(e) Materials to be obtained in such shape as to 
entail only the minimum amount of necessary work 
in the School Supply Department. 

To the paper folding, the modeling and the 
work planned by the individual teacher in connec- 
tion with the study of Hiawatha and Robinson 
Crusoe and other lines of interest the following were 
added: First Year — Paper Weaving and simple 
decoration of woven mats with brush or pencil. 
Second Year—-Loom Weaving. Third Year — Con- 
struction and Decoration of objects in Burlap and 
Tilo Matting. 


PAPER WEAVING IN FIRST YEAR 


The Bogus-Paper Weaving Mat (patented) is 
made of a heavy paper of rough texture, selected 
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that children may weave without the use of a 
weaving needle. A simple arrangement of ruled lines 
on the back of a mat sheet provides for a great 
variety in weaving. The mat sheet is shown in 
the illustration. Children cut along the line 1-2. 
The upper part is the mat 7 
proper. It provides for Hye \| ee 
| 





warp strips surrounded by 
an inch border. Pupils fold 
in the centre and cut double 
along the ruled lines. The seen 
lower part of the mat plans 11d | 
for the welt strips. Mat | 
sheets are made in Bogus | 
gray, pink, yellow and blue. 4|, ppp BD 
The gray is usually used | | 











with color. Having two 
mat sheets, one gray and 
one pink, pupils are ready | 
to weave two mats, one | 
gray woven with pink strips | 

















and having a gray border | | || | | | | | | | 
and one pink woven with (1.).)././././ LLLLELEL 

gray strips and having a pink border. The ruled 
lines are printed one-half inch apart. Markings 
midway between the lines are intended as guides 
for ruling. When children are experienced enough 
in weaving to make the use of strips as fine as the 


quarter-inch desirable they are able to learn the use 
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Examples of Bogus-Paper Weaving. 
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of the ruler. The mats are easily handled in the 
supply office. When they reach the school buildings 
they are very easily handled in the school room. 

Pupils have Bogus-Paper portfolios in which 
they keep unfinished and finished work. When 
broad simple spacings are needed, wide warp and 
welt strips are cut. When finer weaving is desired 
fine strips may be cut in one width or in varying 
widths as desired. The one mat sheet provides for 
many needs as both warp and weft may be cut in 
widths in multiples of six inches down to one-fourth 
inch. At times pupils open their portfolios and 
select a woven mat to be decorated with brush, pencil 
or oil crayon. The geometric spacings obtained 
from the weaving give the spacings for design. The 
portfolio as well as the mat affords opportunity for 
design. Pupils lay tablets for corner or border 
design, then tracing around the tablets have their 
spacings for design which are treated with simple 
washings of color or simple spottings of color with 
brush or crayon. 


LOOM WEAVING IN SECOND YEAR 


After the course in paper weaving pupils are 
ready for work with the loom. They string the 
loom with carpet warp using cotton chenille for 
weft. The first object made is a mat with a 
straight line border. As soon as they understand 
the use of the new materials they are ready to do 
more in design, and in making objects use the 
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Designs wlth Bogus-Paper Weaving Mat. 


Weaving with chenille for warp Weaving with carpet warp and 

and weft. carpet yarn for weft. 
chenille for both warp and weft. Having warp and 
weft of the same width they are able to get ina 
very simple fashion beautiful design in plaid effects 
and also to work in the chenille, patterns with 
which they have become familiar in the paper 
weaving. 

The next step is the use of chenille or carpet 
yarn for weft with carpet warp for the warp. It 
is more difficult to weave patterns where the weft 
alone is depended upon to bring out design than 
where warp and weft play an equal part. 
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We are hoping in the near future to add Tilo 
to our weaving materials. Its use will increase the 
number of kinds of objects that can be woven and 
will give greater scope in color and design. 


BURLAP AND TILO MATTING, THIRD YEAR 


The natural and colored burlaps are made into 
simple objects and decorated in a very simple way 
with German knitting yarn or Bulgarian stick yarn. 

In fashioning a mat, a school bag and other 
simple things, pupils have good exercises in design 
and learn to handle the needle. They learn the 
use of the straight line stitch, the blanket, the cross 
and the herring-bone stitches and others. 

After the work with burlap they are given Tilo 
Matting. This proves, on account of its beauty 
and adaptability, a never ending joy. Tilo Matting 
is a soft pliable matting of checker weave made 
from the rolled shavings of the Japanese fir tree. 
Its color is the natural color of the fir wood. It is 
so absorbent a material that it takes color very 
readily, and can be stained in the school room by 
the children without difficulty. It can be made into 
mats, needle books, napkin rings, boxes, baskets, 
portfolios, music rolls, porch cushions and a great 
many other articles. Raffia is used for working 
pattern into the matting. Design can also be made 
with charming effect by the simple use of water 
color. The water color when applied enters im- 
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Unfinished mat showing use of straw board mat edge. 
Mat made of Tilo matting and decorated with raffia. 

Mat made of Tilo matting and decorated with water color. 
Portfolio made of Tilo matting. 











Music roll made from Tilo matting 
School bag made of colored burlap and decorated with Bulgarian Stickgam. 
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mediately into the fibre of the material. It is not 
economical to use water color for large surfaces. 
Any of the dyes on the market can be used. 

The coloring matter being used in Indianapolis 
other than the vegetable dye and the water color 
is the Easy Dye. The Easy Dyes, prepared by 
the American Color Company of Indianapolis, are 
beautiful in tone and can be so easily handled that 
they are very satisfactory. These dyes are put up 
in large tubes. A tube sells at retail for fifteen 
cents. The colors can be mixed as readily as water 
color. As cold water only is needed there is no 
difficulty whatever attending the use of the Easy 
Dyes in the school room. If raffia is rolled in 
dampened paper for an hour or more it will take the 
color instantly. The matting needs no preparatory 
treatment as it will take color at once. The matting 
can be dipped or color applied with a brush. 

By the use of Tilo Matting, Raffa and Easy 
Dye, very beautiful color schemes can be readily 
made, and each pupil can have the satisfaction of 
coloring his own material. There has never in 
Indianapolis been any other material used that 
afforded the scope for constructive and decorative 
design that is obtained through the use of Tilo 
Matting. All kinds of needle work stitches, lace 
and weaving stitches and macreme knottings can 
be used with the matting. A number of articles 
made from the matting are pictured. These are 
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Objects made from Tilo Matting. 
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suited for work in various grades. Only simple 
objects such as mats, card cases, napkin rings and 
needle books are suited to third grade. 

To keep edges from ravelling, card board mat 
edges and oval pith are used, being glued to the 
matting or held by a few stitches. Machine stitch- 
ing may be used to prevent ravelling. Strands of 
Tilo Matting are a yard in length and of a thickness 
which makes them admirable for braiding. The 
ravellings may be used for braiding to be sewn into 
mats, baskets, etc. On account of uniform thickness 
Tilo Matting strands can be braided with much less 
difficulty than raffia. When a strand is dampened 
and unrolled it makes a ribbon to provide binding 
for a needle book, napkin ring or other articles. 

It is probable that the use of Tilo Matting will 
be extended in the Indianapolis schools; at present 
it is used in the third grade and in the Normal 
School. It has been used for over a year and is 
giving much satisfaction. 


WILHELMINA SEEGMILLER 


Director of Art Instruction in Indianapolis 
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MECHANICAL DRAWING 


HE course in mechanical drawing, given at the 

Lawrence Scientific School, can best be outlined 
by the following, taken from the descriptive pamphlet 
of engineering courses. 

It is intended to supply a good working knowl- 
edge of the elements of mechanical and freehand 
projection drawing, and of their application to the 
representation of machinery and other engineering 
structures. It also serves as an introduction to 
descriptive geometry and other courses requiring a 
knowledge of drawing. At the end of the course 
students are expected to understand and to read 
mechanical drawings, and to have some facility in 
the measurement and delineation of machines and 
structures. Particular attention is paid to rapid 
freehand work, made as nearly as possible to scale. 

The topics of the course, in the order in which 
they are taken up, are as follows. During the first 
half year: the use of instruments; problems in 
geometrical drawing; orthographical and isometrical 
projections; and the practice of freehand sketching 
and lettering. During the second half year: work- 
ing drawings of machinery and structures (including 
blue printing), with a continuation of free hand 
sketching. 

The first half of the above course is introduc- 
tory and is practically identical with the entrance 
requirements in ‘‘ Projections.’’ In preparing candi- 
dates to meet these requirements the following 
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synopsis of a series of plates will serve as a 
suggestion of the ground to be covered. 


I. 


10. 


Il. 
12. 


Practice in accurate pencil work and use of the 
right line pen. 

Use of compasses. Joining straight and curved 
lines. 

Simple geometrical problems, solved with the 
use of Tee-square, triangles and compasses.* 
Construction of Ellipse, Parabora and Hyperbola. 

Use of French curve.* 

Cycloidal curves. Epicycloid, Hypocycloid and 
Involute. 

Orthographic projections of simple models—main 
axes perpendicular to horizontal plane.* 

Orthorgraphic projections of similar models, but 
with axes making angles with planes of pro- 
jection. 

Prisms and pyramids cut by slanting planes. 
True size of sections. Development. 

Cone cut by planes at various angles, illustrat- 
ing derivation of Conic Sections. True size of 
sections. Development. 

Intersection of two polygonal prisms. Develop- 
ment of resulting surfaces. 

Intersection of two cylinders and development. 

Isometric projection of simple models. 





* See illustrative plate in Supplement. 
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Concerning the best method of carrying out this 
work opinions will, of course, differ, but it may 
not be out of place to offer a few suggestions based 
on experience and practice with classes at the 
Scientific School. 

There are, first, three essential principles that 
should be insisted on throughout: Neatness, Accu- 
racy and Clearness. A fourth, Individuality or 
Originality, might be added, and should be encour- 
aged as far as is practicable. 

Neatness is very largely a personal quality and 
there is, possibly, little that can be offered in regard 
to it. The occasional student who enjoys soiled 
hands, smudgy pencil lines and ink blots is incorri- 
gible. Fortunately, however, the larger number, 
with more cleanly habits, will usually yield to 
continued emphasis laid on the proper appearance 
of a plate, and will, in the end, produce creditable 
work. 

To encourage accuracy it will be found expedient 
to depart from the usual tradition, and to omit the 
inking of all but a few early sheets. Where inking 
is resorted to to give a finished appearance to the 
work, it will inevitably be found that the care and 
accuracy of the pencil lines is sacrificed, the student 
reasoning: ‘‘It isn’t worth while to go all over this 
this again and correct it, for I can do it without 
loss of time when I come to ink it in.’’ And it is 
seldom of any avail to point out that this reasoning 
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rarely achieves the results aimed at in the conclu- 
sion. Enough inking should be given at the start 
to afford the student some facility with his pen, 
and further practice may be offered by tracing a 
selected number of the later sheets. It is vital 
that the importance of a clear and accurate pencil 
drawing should be emphasized. To accomplish this 
the construction should first be blocked out lightly 
with a hard pencil, and the final outlines then 
strengthened with a softer pencil carefully sharp- 
ened. Connecting and incidental construction lines 
should be allowed to remain as first drawn, and 
erasure only resorted to where an error has been 
made. 

By clearness, the third in our list of principles, 
is meant the completeness with which a given 
construction is carried out and indicated. To attain 
this not only should the construction lines be left 
standing, as above suggested, but significant points 
should be lettered or numbered, and the relation of 
these points in the process of working out a problem 
should be shown by suitable notes or reference 
dimensions. This method not only serves to fix the 
student’s attention on the analysis of the problem 
before him and acts as a check on his understand- 
ing of it, but it gives very considerable and much 
needed practice in lettering. 

In spite of its practical importance, this subject 
of lettering is generally given altogether too little 
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attention. Many drawings, otherwise very credit- 
able, are seriously marred by the character of the 
lettering. The kind of alphabet used is not so 
important as that it should be consistent and well 
executed. For the purpose of general practice the 
so-called ‘‘ Vertical Gothic’’ is particularly recom- 
mended, and ability to produce good lettering of 
this type will be found to give facility in rendering 
other alphabets. Light guide lines should always 
be drawn, and the uniformity and proportions of 
the letters be carefully maintained. 

In regard to the angle of projection to be used 
in working out problems, much heated discussion 
is frequently provoked. It would seem best to 
follow the prevailing draughting room practice of 
the United States and to employ the third angle. 
The student may well be conversant also, however, 
with the location of views when made in the first 
angle. In either case it is strongly recommended 
that the habit be early formed of developing views 
by means of center lines, in place of the more cum- 
brous and practically useless method of projection 
planes axes. It would be well also for the student to 
understand and to use the ordinary conventions of 
shade lines and dimension lines and figures. 

Finally a word may be said on the subject of 
free hand sketching. No branch of drawing is of 
more importance to the student of engineering than 
this, and no greater assistance can be rendered by 
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the secondary schools than in cultivating an ability 
to reproduce what the eye sees by rapid and accu- 
rate free hand sketches. A variety of models should 
be selected, and where possible these should be 
simple parts of machines or structures. They should 
be expressed by means of the ordinary projection 
views, and the proportions should be obtained by 
the eye alone. 

A student prepared on the basis of the forego- 
ing suggestions should be able to pass the entrance 
papers in drawing with credit, and should take up 
the later and more advanced work with ease. 


F. L. KENNEDY 


Ass't Prof. of Drawing and Machine Design 
Harvard University 
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PRIMARY ILLUSTRATIVE DRAWING 


AN you remember a time that you did not love 

a colored pencil? The brighter the color, the 
better! One box of the beloved rainbow crayons 
will do more for a child than innumerable lectures 
on good behavior. Have you ever heard of a child 
who teased for a lecture? But how many have 
cried as lustily for a set of gay pencils as they are 
advertised to cry for Pitcher’s Castoria! And the 
benefit derived from keeping hands and brains hap- 
pily employed is far greater than that which may 
come from bottles of sweet liquid. In our thoughtful 
American homes there were few Christmas trees 
last December that did not bear on their treasure- 
bowed branches, at least one set of rainbow-hued 
pencils or a box of the coveted water colors. Long 
before the child cares for form, he loves color in 
the primary grades, therefore, color should be his 
principal medium of expression. 

With what concentration the first crude draw- 
ings are made! Who can tell what is developing 
within the bowed curly head as the baby fingers 
guide the pencil? How hot and sticky is the crayon! 
As you try to help the little one you become as seri- 
ous and as interested in the growing picture as the wee 
artist himself. You recognize the thought, admire 
the effort and take to yourself a lesson. Into how 
many tasks do you put your whole self so freely? 

Children learn to draw well what they love—pet 
animals, flowers and birds, toys and people. They 
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have something to tell about them; they put two, 
three and more objects together and a composition 
results. Like the old Egyptians, they draw what 
they know, and not what they see. The sign used 
to express a thought is often a symbol only; it 
stands for the child’s idea of the thing and there- 
fore is perfectly satisfactory to him. A soldier is 
a man with many brass buttons and a huge gun. 
A rabbit is a white, wooly animal with enormously 
long ears. So long as a cow has horns it matters 
little whether or not she has ears also. The main 
characteristics are seized at once and must be the 
first to find expression. 

Even in a little child’s drawing, meaning and 
beauty often go hand in hand. His inborn love of 
order finds expression in the placing of the several 
objects in the picture. This house on the right 
must be balanced by that tree on the left. The boy 
must not be crowded too near the frame. Sky and 
foreground mean to him that the children in the 
picture have plenty of air to breathe and space in 
which to run and play. The charm of their illus- 
trations is that they are so often works of the 
imagination—not merely of imitation. We certainly 
want truth first in the idea, but next let us encour- 
age every effort to express order and beauty. 

After the colored pencil, comes the brush with 
color and with ink. If you are inclined to laugh at 
a child’s ink drawing, just take brush in hand and 
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try for yourself to express the same thought. As 
your brow becomes more and more wrinkled over 
the endeavor to depict some object, do you not find, 
after all, that you know no more than the little 
fellow knew? Who ever imagined that a dog was 
such a difficult thing to draw! You have given him 
four legs, two ears and tail, yet surely you might 
as well label the result a cat, a tiger or a horse! 
Really, the boy’s expression tells more than yours! 
In terms of language you can doubtless outstrip 
the child, but in terms of vision you find yourself 
sadly lacking. 

As the child works, just so every artist, every 
maker of great things has worked. He puts down 
his idea of the thing, taxing his memory for char- 
acteristic points, for differences in size, position, 
shape and color. Here the teacher’s duty is not 
to bring her knowledge in and substitute it for the 
child’s, but rather to lead the pupil to think and 
reason for himself. Specific, vivid views of objects 
must be gained. The first trial reveals wherein his 
mental image is clear and wherein it is deficient. 
Through the comparison of his drawing with nature 
he learns something he did not know before, and in 
his next trial he shows a clearer and truer idea. 
Thus gaining knowledge little by little, making fresh 
trials, never stopping to patch up the old, he ad- 
vances each day. 

Do not let him compromise between what he 
once knew and what he now knows. Ideas are 
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constantly changing, new facts are gained each day. 
Suppose we do contradict ourselves! The aim 
should be not to keep our ideas but rather to change 
and better them as we go along. So all the masters 
have worked. They felt that life means transition; 
only death is changeless. 

The Japanese mode of painting can easily be 
taught in the lower grades. The areas defined by 
outlines may be filled in with flat washes of color 





local color which belongs to the object when seen 
inlight. The drawing will then be a composition in 
outline and light and dark, not in light and shade. 
It is a simple and direct mode of advancement and 
is based on the historical developement of repre- 
sentation. In the way the race has advanced, the 
individual may advance. 

The trouble usually with the children’s illustra- 
tive sketching, is that they try to tell too much in 
one picture. Give them one central thought and 
encourage clear, simple expression. At the same 
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time lead them from their crude attempts at order 
and beauty towards the three great principles of 
design—balance, rhythm and harmony. This will 
not lesson the value of true representation, but 
rather will add to it. Such work under proper 
guidance will lay a sure foundation for upper grade 
work. 
JESSIE T. AMES 


Bangor, Maine 








LIFE DRAWING 


HE live line is a prime essential in life drawing, 

The methods of using the brush for drawing 

and for writing in Japan are so similar that the 

phrase of a Japanese ‘‘ Will you write me a picture?”’ 

addressed to an American artist, seems quite in 

keeping with the spirit of Japanese art which is 
caligraphic in character to a remarkable degree. 

A caligraphic line from its very directness is 
sure to possess vitality of effect, and when that 
line is made with the pliant brush under perfect 
control, nothing feeble or flabby in the form of pic- 
torial art can result whether realism is attained or 
not. 

The teacher who would essay life drawing in 
school cannot do better than to begin her own 
studies by acquiring the power to draw quickly 
with flowing lines and from memory some of the 
simplest Japanese symbols of the simple birds or 
other animals. 

More will be learned in this way at the begin- 
ning than by attempting sketches from life. The 
quickened appreciation of the Japanese drawings and 
the ability to sketch them should lead naturally to 
attempts to draw from life or from memory of life 
in the same spirit. That this statement is true, 
has been proved by following this plan with classes 
of normal students. 

The quick and vigorous stroke of the brush is 
not hard to attain, but to get this stroke and at 
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the same time preserve the proportion of a draw- 
ing is indeed difficult. For this reason as an aid, 
the following plan has been found helpful and edu- 
cational. First a pencil sketch is made by the usual 
tentative method as illustrated in figure 1. No 
eraser is needed if light lines are employed at 
first and then the lines that are found correct are 
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strengthened. The aim in this pencil sketch is 
primarily proportion and character. 

When as well proportioned a sketch as possible 
is secured, the pupil places Japanese paper over 
the drawing and with the brush draws the quick 
bold strokes as nearly as may be in the spirit of 
the Japanese copy. The same methods are useful 
in drawing from the live animal. To see the char- 
acteristics of an animal is a necessary preliminary 
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to drawing. Unless one sees vividly the points 
that individualize a creature, his drawing will be 
without character. To see at once how in appear- 
ance a rabbit differs from a squirrel or a rat, is a 
long step toward making a good drawing of any one 
of these animals. 

A rabbit’s ears and a squirrel’s tail although 
the strongest individualizing features, are not the 
only ones that should be seen. The power to see 
strongly the essentials and not to see the non- 
essentials, is a power that must be cultivated. The 
study of such masterpieces of short hand art as 
those of the best Japanese masters and the com- 
parison of these with nature is again recommended. 

In drawing from the live animal few crutches 
will be of value. The secret of success lies in clearly 
imaging the big forms, in seeing the lines of action, 
and then, having felt these, in making effort after 
effort. Work studiously but quickly! The slow kind 
of conscientious study does little toward catching 
the spirit of a live animal. 


JAMES HALL 


Ethical Culture School, New York 
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ANNOTATED OUTLINES 
MARCH 


ANIMAL DRAWING 


PRIMARY 


IRST YEAR. A. Make drawings from memory 
expressing action. Use colored pencils, chalk 
or brush. 

From the representation of single objects which keep still, the 
children should make the transition this month to the representation 
of living objects. As no living object is of greater interest to the 
child than another child, the drawings may well be of children. Let 
the chief aim be action. Teach the three elements of the body, trunk, 
neck, head; the three elements of the leg, thigh, lower leg, foot; the 
three elements of the arm, upper arm, fore arm, head. Show how 
these elements in different positions express action, and how the little 
drawn figures may be made to run, jump, fall, walk, stand, sit, work, 
play, etc. Combine with language work. Make the illustration and 
tella story about it, or make up the story and illustrate it. The little 
figures must be alive, that’s all. The drawings reproduced are by a 
little chap in Foxboro, Mass. 


SECOND YEAR. B. Make drawings from ani- 
mals expressing action. Use colored pencils, chalk 
or brush. 


The transition from still things to living things may be made 
in this grade by using toys which imitate animals in action. The 
drawing will be largely memory drawing but it should be corrected by 
constant reference to the object. Probably the best results will be 
secured by selecting some one available animal, a dog, cat, rat, or pos- 
sibly a crow, which is related to the language work, or may be related 
to it, and making this the center of both the drawing and language 
work for the month. The aim is to make drawings which tell stories, 
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MARCH 





drawings which are alive, and well placed 
on the sheet. Whatever the animal selected, 
discover the important parts, and their 
proportions and how action is expressed 
through them. The children’s drawings 
here reproduced, from various sources, illus- 


trate a group of stories about the cat. 


THIRD YEAR. C. Make 
drawings from common animals, 
birds, fishes, singly, and in sig- 
nificant groups. Use any appro- 
priate medium. 


The aim should be to express unmis- 
tukably the general characteristics of form, 
with as large a degree of truthfulness as 
possible. The work will progress more 
satisfactorily if the drawing is related to 
other school work. Make the drawings as 
illustrations for myths, historical stories, 
and local events like circuses, fires, runa- 
ways, etc. Correct the drawing by constant 
reference to pictures, and toy or living ani- 


mals. 


INTERMEDIATE 


FOURTH YEAR. D. Make 
drawings of typical animals and 
compare them with one another 
to fixin mind their proportions. 
Use pencil and brush. 

The dog is typical of the group which 
includes foxes and wolves, the cat of that 
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which includes leopards, tigers and lions, the cow of another group, 
and the horse of another. Study these animals from the originals if 
possible, from pictures and from sketches, and make drawings which 
shall show comparative proportions. Discover what elements are 
common to all; compare relative sizes of parts in each. Notice angle 
of neck, relative length of neck, angle of head, relative size of head, 
character of tail, angle, relative length. The dogis, in his proportions, 
more closely related to the horse, than to the cow; the cat to the cow 


rather than to the horse. 








FIFTH YEAR. E. Make drawings from ani- 
mals, reptiles and birds in expressive attitudes. Use 
pencil and brush. 
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The aim should be to catch the pose of the animal. The best 


method is to watch the live animal, notice some characteristic attitude, 








and attempt to put it down on paper, quickly with the pencil. Out 
of a dozen different sketches, select one or two of the most satisfac- 
tory and make tracings from them with a brush. The sketches here 
reproduced were made from studies from a young chipmunk and a 


field mouse. 

SIXTH YEAR. F. Make drawings from animals 
and birds to record their distinguishing character- 
istics. Use any appropriate medium. 
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Select some one typical animal or bird, for example a spaniel, or 








a robin—and make careful studies from the object, in pencil, before 
using the brush. By the use of pictures, sketches, or other illustra- 
tive material, study the modifications of the type as they appear in 
related forms. 

In the illustrations the ‘‘ type” is shown at a, —a spaniel; b is a 
bull dog — notice changes in proportion, action, head, tail—c is a 
blood hound; dis a grey hound. Compare all the heads. Compare 
all the tails. Compare relative lengths and thicknesses of legs, necks, 
bodies, etc. Compare relative proportions of heads. Compare the 
habitual angle of the neck with relation to the line of the back. If 
the robin is selected as a type, compare the other birds with him ina 
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similar way, making sketches such as those 
at EF (reproduced from last year’s outline.) } 

The aim of all this work is to establish 
in the mind of the pupil a few clear images, 
which shall serve as standards of comparison 
in future studies and in after life. 


GRAMMAR 


SEVENTH YEAR. G. Make 
drawings from birds and insects. 
Using any appropriate medium. If 
the pose is introduced let the sub- 
jects be children in the familiar 
attitudes of play. 


Birds and insects afford an opportunity 
for a still closer study of fine proportions, 
graceful curves, and significant detail. As the 
birds can almost never be seen alive in the 
schoolroom and as the insects are most abun- 
dant during the months when the schools are 
not in session, mounted specimens and pic- 
tures must serve as objects for study. For- 
tunately both mounted birds and insects may 
be borrowed in almost any community. They 
should be drawn both in outline and in color. 
Perhaps the very best method for the seventh 
grade is first to make a thoughtful pencil draw- 
ing, then to add the natural colors, faithfully, 
with the brush and watercolor. If the splen- 
didly colored butterflies cannot be had, do not 
despise such specimens as The Tickler, a, one 


of the Capricorn beetles ; the leaf-winged grass- 


hopper, b; andthe brown-spotted dragon-fly Cc. 
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EIGHTH YEAR. H. Made drawings from 
insects, shells, etc., objects having the subtlest 
proportions and the most exquisite curves. Use 
any appropriate medium. If pose drawing is intro- 
duced let the subjects be children posed to illustrate 
occupations. 

The aim should be the utmost beauty of proportion, line and 
tone. The illustrations are taken from a page of Seiho’s Guide to 
Drawing, introduced into this country by Mr. Matsuki. In arrange- 
ment, in light and dark, in effectiveness of handling, this Japanese 
drawing leaves little to be desired; but eighth grade pupils should be 
able to draw a better spiral and to foreshorten spiral curves with better 
grace. 

In the pose drawing, do not omit the features. Eighth grade 
pupils should not attempt all the details, but they should attempt to 
indicate the location and mass of eye, nostril, mouth, within the mass 
of the head. To do this in a side view is easier than in a front view. 


NINTH YEAR. I. Make drawings from birds, 
insects, shells, or other natural objects rich in color. 
Use any appropriate medium. If pose drawing is 
introduced let the subject be from the head as well 
as from the figure. 
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The aim should be the fullest possible expression of the significant 
details, combined with the greatest attainable beauty of color. No 
illustrations are given here, for a black and white plate would be inade- 
quate, and a color plate of the right sort is impossible at the present 


moment. 


HIGH SCHOOL 


FREEHAND CLASSES. Work out some pro- 
blem connected with school life, if possible, involv- 
ing studies from live animals, or from the pose. 
Use any appropriate medium. 

The problem will depend upon local conditions. It may bea 
poster for some affair in which the pupils are interested, an illustra- 
tion or a cover design for the school paper, or a set of decorative panels 
for any purpose whatever. In any case the study and planning, the 
collecting of helpful material, the making of preliminary sketches, 
and of careful studies for important details should go forward merrily 
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and with unflagging persistence, until the thing is done as well as it 
ought to be done by pupils of high school age. 

Continue the study of the history of art accord- 
ing to the original plan. 


See January number, p, 259. 


MECHANICAL CLASSES. Continue the archi- 
tectural drawing outlined last month, and if necessary 
introduce such special work as may be required to 
fit for technical schools. 

The article this month by Mr. Kennedy of the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School, Harvard University, together with the accompanying 
illustrations printed as a Supplement, will enable the teacher to work 
intelligently in preparing students for any technical school of that 
grade. Next month’s Book will contain an article by Mr. Swan, In- 
structor in Architectual Drawing at the University, dealing with the 
requirements in that subject. 

Continue the study of constructive art according 
to the original plan. 


See January number, p. 292. 
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HELPFUL REFERENCE MATERIAL 
MARCH WORK 


See School Arts Book for March 1904, p. 310. 


Animal Drawing, in rural schools. Sargent, Book, September 1904, 
pp. 8-14. Explained and illustrated. Prang Text-Books, I, pp. 
32-37; II, pp. 30-32; III, pp. 31-35; IV, pp. 38-43; V, pp. 30-35. 

Animal Drawing; see Line and Form, Crane, pp. 1-22; 51-72; 204-223. 
Examples of Japanese drawing of birds and animals. Packet 
No. 7, The Davis Press, Worcester, Mass. Seiho’s Guide to 
Drawing, Matsuki, Boston, Mass. 


Figure Drawing. Rapid Action Drawing, Augsburg, Book, March 
1904, pp. 289-295. Form and Proportion, Augsburg, Book, 
April 1904, pp. 353-358. Explained and Illustrated. Prang Text- 
Books, I, pp. 26-33; II, pp. 29-39; III, pp. 26-41; IV, pp. 31-38; 
V, pp. 36-40. 

Fishes, examples of for study. Knobel’s Guide Books, The Fresh 
Water Fishes of New England, 50 cents. 


Fishes and Insects, examples of good drawing, Seiho’s Guide to 
Drawing, Matsuki, Boston, Mass. 


Insects, examples of, for study. Knobel’s Guide Books, 50 cents 
each. Day Butterflies and Dusk Fliers, Moths of New England, 
Beetles of New England and their kind. 

Examples in color, Manual of North American Butterflies, May- 
nard. Insects Injurious to Vegetation, Harris. The Butterfly 
Book. 


Life Drawing. Bailey, Book, March 1994, p. 323. See also the Out- 
line in this same number. Examples of pupil’s work, are to be 
found on pp. 299, 318, 328, 3290, 331. 


Pose Drawing. The pupil’s point of view. Book, March 1904, pp. 
269-302. 
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THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


The Principles of Art Education. By Hugo Mun- 
sterberg. Prang Educational Co., 1905. 114 pp. 
41-2x7. $1. 


Prof. Munsterberg is not only a learned and sensitive man but a 
teacher as well, and being a teacher he knows how to stimulate the 
mind to self-activity. This he does most effectively in the opening 
chapter of this valuable little book. One can hardly imagine more 
thought-provoking sentences than these: ‘‘It is science which veils 
the real thing which we want to know and turns our attention to that 
which the thing is not.” ‘*To isolate the object for the mind is to 
make it beautiful.” Does not Emerson say to isolate an object is 
to make it comzc? But as one reads on, full of questions, he begins 
to find his questions losing their force, and at last he discovers that 
Dr. Munsterberg has purposely assumed a new approach to an old 
subject, and that his conclusions are new only in that they are freshly 
presented to a new audience (the American Supervisor of Drawing) 
in an authoritative and convincing way. The little volume is just the 
right size to slip into an overcoat pocket, and take along for study. 
And study it will require, unless one is accustomed to close thinking 
and familiar with the terms of philosophy and psychology. But the 
study will yield invaluable results. One will see more clearly what 
Courbet meant when he said, ‘‘I love all things for what they are,” 
and what Millet meant when he wrote, ‘‘ Nothing misplaced is beau- 
tiful.”. One will have a deeper conviction of the fundamental im- 
portance of art education in American life, and a stronger desire to 
teach intelligently. The book is a notable contribution to the scanty 


literature of the subject. 


Line and Form. By Walter Crane. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1904. 288 pp. 5 x 71-2, more 
than 150 illustrations. $2.25. 

For the teacher and supervisor of drawing in public schools this 
is the most directly helpful of all Walter Crane’s books. As he says 
in the preface the book is practically a carefully edited report of 
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lectures given to students ‘‘ face to face with the current problems 
of drawing and design.” It throws light upon such topics as the 
silhouette, blocking-in, quality and movement of line, appropriate 
uses of different mediums, plant drawing, tree drawing, bird, animal 
and human forms and their relations, elements of design, composition, 
light and dark, light and shade, grouping, conventionalizing, express- 
ing various states of mind by means of line, securing effects by means 
of relief and by pattern-pictures, etc. The illustrations make use of 
the pen, the brush, the wash, and the photograph from nature, 
pictures, sculpture, and other forms of art. Teachers of every grade, 


even the lowest, will find helpful suggestion in these rich pages. 


Cyr’s Graded Art Readers. Ginn & Co., 1904. Two 
volumes, more than 100 pages each, 5 x7, with 
many illustrations. 


Among the reading books which may be utilized in cultivating 
the taste as well as in teaching language, these hold a prominent place. 
Most of the illustrations are from recognized masterpieces, but in the 
first reader there are some half-dozen pen drawings by one Cowles. 
Whether the pictures are signed M. A., E., G., M., Maude, or G. A. 
Cowles, makes very little difference, for they all contain good pen 
drawing and graceful, well dressed children. Some of the master- 
pieces are in the form of wood engravings by well known men, 
among them Henry Wolfe. In the second volume the'tinted half-tone 
is seen at its best. It would be difficult to name off hand any book or 
magazine which illustrates so admirably what can be done in these 
days by means of an engraved photographic block and a single tooled 
tint block. There is not a bad plate in the book, and such plates as 
Millet’s First Steps, Salmson’s Gates of Dalby, Delobbe’s Charmer, 
Breton’s End of Labor, Mesdag’s Return of the Fishing Boats, Bon- 
heur’s Oxen Ploughing, Israel’s Fisherman’s Children, Von Bremen’s 
Little Brother, Swinstead’s Morning Greeting, Homer’s Fog Warn- 
ing, Kowalski’s Lone Wolf, Schreyer’s Halt in the Oasis, and Dick- 
see’s Young Handel, are masterpieces of the new art. Some of them 
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may almost be considered as standards of excellence: for example, in 
the rendering of flesh tones, p. 42; indoor light, p. 76; outdoor light 
inland, p. 80; at sea, p. 102. 


Suggestions in Hand Work. By Wilhelmina Seeg- 
miller. Atkinson, Mentzer and Grover, 1904. 
82 pp., 4 1-2 x 7, richly illustrated, 50 cents. 
This attractive little volume although in paper covers, and de- 
signed to show the use of certain materials for sale by the publishers, 
is worth having in the School Library for its plates alone. It contains 
sixty-six designs for paper weaving, thirty-two designs for cross- 
stitch embroidery, besides dozens more for mats, baskets, tiles, doilies, 
card cases, music rolls, sofa pillows, flower-pot covers, illuminated 


texts, etc., on the whole of quite unusual excellence. 


Distribution and Migration of the North American 
Warblers. By Wells W. Cook, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Division of Biological Sur- 
vey, Bulletin No. 18. 142 pp., 6xQg, 10 cents. 
This valuable document contains reliable information concerning 

that very interesting topic, migration. It gives the winter range, the 

routes of migration and the breeding range of the seventy or more 
species and sub-species of Warblers in the United States. Many of 
these birds are seldom seen by the majority of bird lovers in a given 
locality, because their dates of transit are uncertain. The tables 
given by Mr. Cooke will enable one to forecast with considerable 
accuracy the probable days for catching sight of a given bird in any 


particular locality within his range. 


THE FEBRUARY MAGAZINES 
Booklovers. 


History teachers as well as art teachers will enjoy William Curtis 
Taylor’s articleon What Did Washington Look Like? notwithstanding 
his doing to death of the venerated Atheneum Head. Thirteen half- 
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tones are used as documentary evidence. The Real Australia by 
Burriss Gahan is a valuable school article, an eye-opener. Mr. Charles 
E. Fairman’s account of the American Photographic Salon, with ten 
illustrations, all admirable in composition, shows that our best 
photographers are producing more beautiful work, even from the 
artist’s point of view, than are many of our recognized artists. Winter 
Sports in the Upper Engadine, are richly illustrated and _ vividly 
described by P. Henry. Another equally good article is Frank H. 
Taylor’s on Navigating the Air. But perhaps the freshest, most 
entertaining reading in the magazine is Ham Mukasa’s England 
Seen Through African Eyes. Don’t overlook the three pictures which 
show How the Storm-King Decks the Liners. The best color plate 
is The Chef by Tanoux. 


Century 


Begin with the dainty illustrations for The Everglades of Florida 
by Harry Fenn,—and some skilful engraver. Notice the bearded 
trees, foot of page 512, the dappled water plants, p. 513, the ‘‘ Treasure 
Island” (for the botanist) p. 515, the delicate filigree of odd forms, 
p- 516. Turn next to the wonderful sketches by Ivanowski, pp. 592- 
593- Notice the faces. Notice how freely everything is handled 
except the faces. Notice how ditferent is every line in the lady with 
crossed hands, p. 593, from those in the gentleman leaning on his 
elbows. In one not a straight line, in the other hardly acurve. But 
what figures and faces! Saturated with the spirit’ within. Study 
next Tobin’s drawing of the German Emperor, p. 490. Think of getting 
as much truth of texture, beauty of light, expression of character as 
that out of a photograph! The miracle of Ezekiel’s Valley of Dry 
Bones has been repeated! Now turn to John Sargent’s portrait of 
Henry Lee Higginson, p. 587. All the good qualities of all these 
other drawings are in this masterpiece, and this has in addition so 
true a rendering of values that the color of the original is suggested. 
Compare other drawings in the magazine with these, part by part, 
and then whole with whole, and come to conclusions for yourself. 
The Frontispiece is a triumph for the three-color process, and the 
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Night Eruption of Vesuvius is another, equally great, though at the 
opposite pole. The New Discovery at Pompeii, by Prof. Ettore Pais, 
comes at the right moment to stimulate interest in the movement to 
unearth Herculaneum. Henry G. Fareman presents Chicago’s New 
Park Service. Before leaving this nutritious number have a look at 
the clever bit of pen work by May Wilson Preston, p. 638, and then 
read Some Stupidities of the Tariff, p.635. This is the thing to talk 
about with every political friend you have. 


Chautauquan. 


Town and Country Byways by Clara M. Stearns, is almost as 
good as an actual journey through the Low Countries. One receives 
from it the same sense of surprised delight in everything. The 
twenty illustrations are selected with unerring good sense, and some 
of them, Ratzeburg, Palace at Schwerin, and all those from the 
Kloster Dobbertin, are of unusual beauty. Thomas Whitney Surette 
writes of Beethoven and His Music, completing his analysis and 
interpretation of the great Fifth Symphony. Aspects of the 
Elementary School are presented by Walter L. Hervey. 


Country Life. 


There is a royal bird on the cover! The Love-making of the 
Grouse by Joseph Brunner, with fourteen astonishing photographic 
illustrations, is an ‘“‘epoch making” article. The drumming, tooting, 
strutting and dancing of these birds, are no longer such mysteries. 
The camera has caught them in the very act. The XIIth in the 
Homes of Famous Americans is that of Wm. Cullen Bryant, with 
eleven illustrations, one of them p. 354, a masterpiece. Wind-Breaks 
for Country Homes by Henry Troth, is a feast for the tree lover. 
The Education of a Saddle Horse by Philip Colt contains excellent 
pictures of horses by R. L. McClure. Ernest Thompson Seton’s 
article, A New Deerhunt with the Bow, will warm the hearts of a good 
many boys and set their hands to work. 
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Craftsman. 


The man of the month is Golden-Rule Jones of Toledo. All the 
boys should know about him. The Evolution of The Organ by 
Randolph I. Geare, and the Development of the Public Library, are 
both good reading. The Dominion of The Doll, by Charles Quincy 
Turner, with many illustrations will help teachers who make use of 
dolls in teaching. Miss Irene Sargent writes happily of Art in the 
Home and in the School, and Mr. Stickley states man-fashion what he 
thinks about Ornament in Furniture. One has to agree with his 
conclusions in this article. In Mary L. Riley’s article on Pewter are 
several chaste and pleasing forms of value to teachers of structural 


design. 


Delineator 

The three-color process is now employed by this wide-awake 
journal to present costumes. The best dressed women in the world 
are the American women in Paris, so they say, over there, but in 


America,— well, the management is to be congratulated upon beginning 


a campaign of education so sorely needed. The costumes shown this 
month are in the first and third modes of color. An Original Valen- 
tine Party by Lina Beard, should be saved for next year. Charles L. 


Bull's animal drawings are valuable as illustrations of composition 
and of rendering in flat tones closely related in value. Teachers who 
have The Countess Patocka upon their walls, will find something about 
her in Gustav Kobbe’s Loves of the Great Composers, p. 260. The 
Grand Opera on its Travels is entertaining, and Washington: Its 


Cave-Dwellers and its Social Secretaries, is instructive. 


Harper's. 

Something fresh and effective in the way of handling is to be 
seen in the drawings by Simon H. Vedder for The Land of a Hundred 
Castles. The first plate, p. 439, is especially attractive, with its frank 
lines and delicate tint. There is a certain freshness in the amusing 
sketches by Frank Verbeck for Flanagan and Sevey Todd, which 
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stamps them as being out of the ordinary. Elizabeth Shippen Green’s 
drawing of Rebecca Mary writing in her diary is perhaps the most 
charming single figure in the magazine. The tinted pictures for In 
the Street show something unusual in magazine illustration. They 
seem to be half-tone plates made from prints from etched copper by 
C.H. White. The style is certainly well adapted to the subjects. 
Pyle’s frontispiece is very ettective both in composition and in color. 
How much spice the birds add! Nature students will enjoy two 
articles especially, Do Animals Think? by John Burroughs, and 
Studies in Marine Biology by W. S. Harwood. The Art teacher will 
find some novel units of design in Mr. Harwood’s illustrations. 
Henry Wolf contributes the Portrait of a Lady by Wm. M. Chase, 
P- 437: 


House Beautiful. 


This outspoken periodical is doing the country a real service by 
publishing The Poor Taste of The Rich. Let the good work go on. 
These unclassified museums, these tropic gardens of ugliness, these 
monuments to elaborate and magnificent ignorance, ought to be 


exposed, that Americans may know that money alone can not give the 


things best worth having, even in the realm of art. Another ex- 
cellent feature of this magazine is its Before and After series. The 
revised interior this month 7s a vast improvement. Not many 


families, however, would atford six abnormally tall candlesticks, nor 
would many tasteful people accept such a chandelier! On the othe: 
hand everybody would be glad to trade at a place where such a centet 
table could be had for $8. and three such good chairs for $25. A 
Craftsman of The Pacific Slope to whom Isabel Mac Dugal introduces 
the reader is worth knowing for his unique personality. It might be 
difficult to convince a Philistine that his living room, p. 17, is on the 
whole any more restful than the drawing room of the Burrages, p. 19. 
Ann Wentworth’s Curtain Lecture is not half so bad as its title would 
seem to indicate. Jean Hamilton describes A Perfect Colonial House, 


and somebody else the perfect castles of King Ludwig of Bavaria. 
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McClure’s. 


The second paper on Allegories by John La Farge has, as illus- 
trations, Titian’s Offering to the Goddess of Loves, Poussin’s Echo 
and Narcissus, and Murillo’s St. Anthony of Padua, not the familiar 
one, nor yet the great one at Seville, but a beautiful one, nevertheless. 
Eugene Wood writes of the Old Red School-House, and A. B. Frost 
makes the illustrations, excellent, of course, and printed in a brown 
ink, which gives them an agreeable luminous quality, delicately con- 
trasting with the black of the text. The most exciting pictures are 
George Varian’s for A. W. Rolker’s article, Wild Animal Training; 
the most stirring article is Ray Stannard Baker’s Lynching in the 
North. Every voter should read Lincoln Steffen’s article. There are 
some things more vital in the nation’s life than ‘‘ art”! 


Outing. 

Read John Burrough’s model description of a working robin, p. 
632. The Least Known of all Game Animals, by E. S. Hallock, 
presents some novelties in an attractive form. Bull’s drawing for 
this article, p. 607, is well composed well drawn and pleasing in 
values. The composition would be even better without the stone in 
the lower left corner. Cover it with the finger and see. Off Pollock 
Rip, by Herbert K. Job, gives six rare photographs of sea birds. The 
Nile boats in Boating on the Nile by Alonzo Clark Robinson show 
graceful sail lines. Teachers of Geography will find Life in the 
Louisiana Swamps another interesting article. 


Printing Art. 


There are two excellent articles in this number, Timothy Cole and 
American Wood-Engraving, by Charles H. Coffin, and The Appeal of 
Color by Charles Welsh. There are several fine title pages and 
covers, — that is, fine from the point of view of the teacher who is 
on the watch for helpful reference material: the left, on p. 353; the 
right, on p. 355; p- 359: and both on p. 360. The most instructive 
color work in the magazine is as follows. Warnings: at p. 374; at 
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Pp- 372; at 370: at p. 366; Models: at p. 330; at p. 334; at p. 335; (each 
object considered by itself); at p. 336; at p. 378; at p. 380; and at p. 
386. The frontispiece is a splendid interpretation in wood engraving 
by Timothy Cole, of Frans Hals’ Jester. 


Scribner’s. 

This magazine, usually so rich, contains comparatively little for 
the art teacher this month. The best reading is in The Field of Art, 
where Russell Sturgis reviews the Recent Comparative Exhibition of 
Native and Foreign Art. His characterization of Whistler’s method 
is admirable. The best drawings to study are, for values, A Bit of 
Broadway, by Guerin, p. 133, and that by Blendon Campbell, p. 240; 
for rendering of atmosphere that by Yohn, p. 233; for the rendering 
of character, that by Yohn, p. 238. There are two excellent drawings, 
one in pencil and one in pen and ink on p. 175 by Peixotto, and some 
clever caricatures in sketchy outline by May Wilson Preston for Mr. 
Lucile Grant Parker. 


St. Nicholas. 

The frontispiece by H. C. Wall, is excellent. It is well composed, 
well drawn, good in values, admirable in its rendering of textures, and 
true to the life. Compare the action of the three foreground figures ; 
the state of mind is reflected in the pose of each one. Queen Zixi is 
as jolly as ever. Mr. Coffin’s fourth paper compares Rubens and 
Velasquez. How the King Chose his Wife, is well illustrated in 
strong outline drawings by Margaret E. Webb. There is an illumin- 
ating article on the Woodchuck, with six illustrations, by Silas A. 
Lattridge, and another on An Alaskan Journey with Reindeer, by 
Cornelia Hickman. This number is especially rich in deer pictures, 
all of which will come in play next Christmas time. 


Studio. 
The February Studio contains three superb color prints : the front- 


ispiece An Autumn Scene in pastel by James Kay; Sheep, in water 
color, by Claude Hayes; and Breakers at Land’s End, in oil (possibly 
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in water color, but certainly in the other manner) by Hans Von 
Bartels. The color in each is wonderfully clear, and lovely, and the 
reproduction of the handling in each is extraordinary. The compo- 
sitions of Pourwit, A Russian painter, are vigorous, unusual, and 
good for high school pupils to see. The work of the sculptor Derwent 
Wood, is described and illustrated by W. K. West. Dutch Art at St. 
Louis, is sympathetically described by Maude I. G. Oliver, with four- 
teen illustrations. A. 5S. Levetus contributes a profusely illustrated 
article on Old Chairs of unusual interest. There are two notable pen 
drawings by Jessie M. King, p. 350; and two complex and learned 
designs by Walter Crane, pp. 355, 356. On p. 363, is one of the most 
lace-like designs for lace that one is likely to find among modern 
work. Blashfield’s Mural Decorations in the Capital of Minnesota 
are described by James W. Pattison. The two lunettes are reproduced 
in half-tone with a detail of one enlarged. Under Notes on the 
Crafts is a well illustrated account of the Gruchy Platter and of some 
recent work by the Rockwood Pottery Company. 


World Today. 


This is a notable number for teachers of geography. The Out- 
posts of Empire, How Railroads Build up the West, The Land of Sun- 
shine, The Conquest of the Mountains, The Growth of the Mississippi 
Valley, and A Republic of Farmers, are all well written, generously 
illustrated articles. Under The Making of Tomorrow, are sketches 
of Log-Rafting and Aerial Bridge Building, also of great value to 
such teachers. There are reproductions of fine recent paintings by 


western artists. 


Miscellaneous. 

Masters in Art for February is occupied with Palma Vecchio. 
Very appropriately his glorious St. Barbara, by which alone he is 
known to most people, is given first place among the reproductions of 
his works. One is especially glad to find here the radiant maiden 
who used to be called The Belle of Titian. 
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The World’s Work for February contains a wonder story en- 
titled Building a Wonderful Community. The illustrations make the 
wonders more wonderful. Making a Treaty with Menelik reveals 
wonders of another sort. Beautifying the Ugly Things by Mary 
Bronson Hartt is good educational material. 

The Ladies Home Journal has a better cover this month. It is 
by Alice Barber Stephens. The motive is a wholesome young woman 
in red. Mrs. Stephens shows how complex details may be subordi- 
nated effectively in her illustrations for ‘‘ Sis.” The upper left group, 
p- 11, is especially happy. 

The Perry Magazine for January contains an article on Leem- 
poels, ‘‘ The Greatest Painter in Belgium,” and begins the reproduc- 
tion of a series of twenty-four of the pictures exhibited at the St. 
Louis Exposition. 
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EDITORIAL 


ROF. L. H. Bailey, Director of the College of 

Agriculture, Cornell University, when speaking 
in Boston last January said, ‘‘ The first thing to 
teach children in Nature Study is not to grumble 
at the weather. The weather is not a human insti- 
tution and therefore it cannot be improved. If all 
the energy wasted in talking about the weather 
could be turned to some useful end, there is no 
knowing what might be accomplished. I wouldn’t 
give a cent to live in a climate that hadn’t spunk 
enough to get up a first class storm. Some of the 
keenest pleasures of memory are associated with 
days when we were soaked to the skin in a splendid 
storm.’’ March is the month of months in which 
to recall these words and lay them to heart. Nature 
is at her spring cleaning, a process calculated to 
influence about everything and everybody in one way 
or another. Who was it that said, ‘‘ When Nature 
gushes I love to stand by and let her gush’’? It 
must have been in March that Emerson wrote: 


‘** But Nature whistled with all her winds, 
Did as she pleased and went her way.”’ 


This is the time to re-read Stevenson’s Windy 
Nights, and The Wind, and that dear old poem by 
William Howitt, The Wind in a Frolic. Out in 
Oskosh, Wisconsin, last spring, Miss Mary E. Ken- 
nedy asked the primary children to put down on 
paper what the wind would look like if he were a 
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man. Two of the drawings are reproduced herewith. 
Aren’t they creepy? How well they illustrate 
Stevenson’s Wind poems! 


HILE nature is preparing for the return of 

the birds, we will do likewise. The general 
topic for the month is Life Drawing. The outline 
follows, not slavishly but sympathetically, the course 
blocked out in the March number a year ago. The 
statement then made of the reasons for such a course 
might be reviewed by the teacher who wishes to 
teach in such a way that the work of her grade 
may not be isolated. So far as I know, the psychol- 
ogists have given us no new light on this phase of 
drawing during the past year. The misfortune, in 
certain grades, will be lack of illustrative material. 
The live birds and insects have not returned. We 
must solace ourselves with the thought that if they 
had we could hardly expect to have them as models. 
Colored pictures, mounted specimens and colored 
plates in books and magazines, will furnish all we 
actually need for the children to study. Happy the 
teacher who has in her room The Prang Company’s 
Bird Chart, and Holland’s Butterfly Book. 


R. HALL’S article on Life Drawing and that 
by Miss Ames will prove helpful, each in its 
own way. But nothing will be more stimulating, 
nothing will insure better drawing, than a genuine 
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demand for it. If the pose drawing can be connected 
with Geography and History, and the animal and 
insect drawing with Nature Study or Literature, so 
that each drawing means an illustration in the text 
or a full page color plate for some beautiful booklet, 
the work will be done with enthusiastic success. 
If the demand can come from outside the school 
the results will be even better in the upper grades. 
A good illustration of this has come to my atten- 
tion recently,—the prize contest inaugurated by the 
the Business Men’s Association of Waltham last year. 


HE Association issued letters like the following, 
to the Superintendents of Schools in Waltham 
and vicinity : 
Superintendent of Schools, 
DEAR SIR: — 

Will it be asking too much of you to announce to the pupils of 
your schools that the Business Men’s Association of Waltham wishes 
them to participate in a prize contest for Posters advertising 
Merchants’ Week, to be held here in May? If not, will you kindly 
ask your drawing teacher to read the enclosed notice to his pupils? 

Thanking you in advance for the courtesy, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Won. A. WEBSTER, 
For the Directors. 
PRIZES FOR POSTERS 

The Business Men’s Association of Waltham offers five prizes 
($5.00, $4.00, $3.00, $2.00, $1.00) to the pupils of Waltham and the 
surrounding towns, for posters, appropriate to the occasion, to be ex- 
hibited in the store windows during Merchants’ Week, to be held in 


Waltham, May 9th to 14th, inclusive. 
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The prizes will be awarded for the best pictures or designs, either 
in colors or monochrome. The size of the card must be twenty-two 
inches the longest way; width to suit the design. Each person may 
submit one or more posters. 

Judges will award the prizes at the end of Merchants’ Week, and 
in making their decision will be guided by the original and artistic 
value of the pictures. 

Send the posters, not later than May 5th, with your name and 
address on the back to 

WALTHAM BusINEssS MEN’s ASSOCIATION, 
Care of Wm. A. WEBSTER, 
111 Moody Street, 
Waltham, Mass. 


The Superintendent in Newton turned the matter 
over to Mr. Berry, and gave him a free hand. Mr. 
Berry called a meeting of the teachers of grades 
VIII and IX, read the letter from the Waltham 
Association, and offered the following suggestions, 
which were also made to the teachers of drawing 
in the high school the next day: 

SUGGESTIONS 

Such a contest may be made a wholesome stimulant to pupils. 

In designing, pupils must appreciate the needs to be met and 
understand the principles fundamental to good results. 

Examples of good posters should be at hand and discussed by 
teacher and pupils to bring out the following points. Several good 
posters were shown and discussed at the meeting. 

A poster should be symbolical rather than descriptive. 

It must be a/fractive strong rather than refined. 

It must be appropriate. 

It must be orv7giva/—in its idea and composition, while details may 
be copied. 
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1. Marjorie T. Rice, Grade 1X.* 
2. Second Prize, Margaret Tyler, 
Grade IX 
Fourth Prize, Adelaide H. Chase, 
Grade VIII. 
4. Honorable mention, Ted Davis, 
Grade VIII: 


*Given Honorable Mention. Would have received Third Prize had nut Marjorie already 
taken First Prize, 
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It must be good in ‘technique - 





drawing, color, composition, legible 

printing. 

Pupil’s work should be voluntary and done outside of school. 

A preliminary sketch, full size, submitted to the teacher, should 
meet with her criticism and suggestions. 

The finished poster should remain as it comes from the hand of 
the pupil. 


The children entered the contest with enthusiasm. 

The posters from the dif- TT FAeP hE & RIG ae? LOE 
ferent cities were numbered MERCHANTS WEEK 
and displayed at a studio in WALTHAM 
Waltham and passed upon by + 
a jury of five, one from each 
of five towns, Concord, Arling- 
ton, Watertown, Waltham 
and Newton. Each member 
of the jury noted upon aslip of 


paper from fifteen to eighteen . : 
numbers which he considered MAY 3-14 


best in attractiveness, appro- CREAT BARGAINS 
priateness, originality, tech- Honorable Mention— 
nique. Thirteen numbers 6°: ® Stoddard, High School 
were found to be common to three papers, several 
to all four. All others were discarded. From those 
selected, five were chosen for prizes, and five were 
given honorable mention. The jury worked without 
disagreement, and were unanimous in regard to each 
prize and mention. 

d After the decisions were made it was found that 
Miss Marjorie Rice had taken both first and third 
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prize, and feeling that it would be better not to give 
more than one prize to a pupil, the jury gave her 
poster which took third prize an honorable mention 
and pushed the remaining numbers up one point. 

All the prizes but one were taken by Newton 
Grammar School pupils. The fifth prize was taken 
by Miss Isa Richardson of Waltham, whose drawing 
is not reproduced because its beauty was largely a 
beauty of color, requiring an expensive three-tone 
plate. Seven of the Newton drawings are repro- 
duced herewith. Considering the age of the pupils 
and the conditions under which the drawings were 
made, the results are extraordinary, to say the 
least. 


IGH School teachers will be glad to have Mr. 

Kennedy’s statement concerning the require- 
ments in Mechanical Drawing, and the reproductions 
in the Supplement showing the style of work now 
being done by freshmen in the Lawrence Scientific 
School. 


ISS Seegmiller’s article with its unusually 

attractive illustrations will emphasize the im- 
portance of beautiful constructive work in the lower 
grades. ‘‘ Beauty, beauty everywhere, and not a 
blot, I think,’’ must be the rule. 


OOKED Rugs are dear to the hearts of a good 
many people. Here is another letter called 
forth by Miss Mendum’s article: 
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Editor School Arts Book, 

Dear Mr. BAILEY: — 

As a little girl, in my grandmother Kincaid’s kitchen 
‘*’way down in Maine”, I helped to ‘‘ hook” many a rug, not of the 
toy variety but the genuine sort made to wear, but never to wear out. 
The elaborately patterned ones, with flowers and foliage and scroll 
borders, were for the sitting room, or even the parlor floor; while the 
random or ‘‘ hit-or-miss”” designs were used in the kitchen. 

Therefore I expect you to listen to me with proper respect when | 
say that the hook shown in the illustration for Miss Mendum’s article 
in your January number is an impossible implement. The strips of 
cloth, technically known as “rug rags”, could not be retained by 
such a hook nor pulled through the foundation burlap. The ‘‘ hook” 
should be straight, slender and have a sharply notched hook at the 
end. In use one has always to tip it back, towards the shoulder, in 
pulling the loops up, and if curved as shown in the illustration this 
could not be done conveniently, and the loop would slip off. 

Pardon a note about so small a matter, but Iam so sorry for the 
little girls who can make ‘‘ play” rugs only having never done nor 
seen the real thing, that I want them to do it in the best way possible 
for them. 

Yours cordially, 
‘*JEAN Kincarp” (Estelle M. H. Merrill) 
Editor ‘‘American Motherhood ”. 


SKETCH from life so vivid as the following, 
is too good to keep. Moreover it illustrates 
one value of our competitions. 


My Dear Mr. BAILEy : — 


The town is ‘*‘ puffed up with majestic pride” from the honors she 
is getting. And the children are nearly crazy. Yesterday I sent 
another package of drawings. I have awful times getting the inscrip- 
tions put on the backs even in my best classes. It is the most myster- 

’ 


ious thing! 
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It is the deserving, hard working little people who have had the 
honors, which pleases me, especially as the few rather satisfied ones 
are beginning to understand what it means. 

May I call your attention to the landscape by A————- B——-—? 
Really quite good to look at; and isn’t the handling bold! I don’t 
know much about teaching illustrative drawing, and give the lessons 
when we all want a good time. I had given the class a number of 
indefinite suggestions about the recent blizzard and they took different 


subjects. We did not interfere with A except to tell him to put 
the crayon on his house in lines across. He and C D - and 
E—— F and other shining lights are in a crowded room where 


there are the two lowest grades and no kindergarten attachment. 
E —— F—— is a freckly red-headed little chap with a soiled Fauntleroy 
collar. His teacher told me that on the morning after his honorable 
mention he appeared as happy as a king, with his face clean and hair 
parted in the middle and plastered down at the sides. He belongs to 
a numerous and polite family and his mother can’t do everything 
always! 


PEAKING of prize contests, I might say that 
the ‘‘ Crayola’’ contest bids fair to awaken a 
lively interest in the juvenile artistic world. A 
total of $525 in cash is offered to boys and girls 
between the ages of 11 and 20, for the best studies 
executed with this new crayon. The 88 cash prizes 
should be an incentive to every boy and girl of 
artistic inclinations to apply for particulars, enter 
this contest and put forth a vigorous effort to win. 
There is no entrance fee whatsoever, and the Binney 
& Smith Co. will cheerfully furnish particulars free 
to all applicants. An announcement of this contest 
will be found in our advertising columns. 
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LLINOIS has a wide awake University intent on 

helping to extend the influence of art in the 
public schools. Mr. Frank F. Frederick, the Pro- 
fessor of Art and Design, has just issued, in the 
name of the University, the announcement of the 
Seventh Annual Exhibit of Public School Work in 
Drawing, to be held at Urbana, May 11-13, 1905. 
Other Universities might help in other states. Co- 
operation is the watchword of the new century. 
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JANUARY COMPETITION 


OBJECT DRAWING 


AWARDS 


First Prize, $5. 
Gertrude Lang, Group, Grade V, West Point, Georgia. 


Second Prize, $3, each. 
Margery Reylum, Group, Grade VIII, Delaware, O. 
Gertrude Gordon, Group, Grade VII, Skowhegan, Maine. 


Third Prize, School Arts Book for a year. 
Winnifred Knight, Grade VIII, Delaware, O. 
Helen M. Copeland, Grade IX, Newton, Mass. 
Myrtle Green, Grade VII, Skowhegan, Maine. 
Manta Stickoffor, Grade V, Pontiac, III. 
Inabelle Woods, Grade VIII, Groton. 


Fourth Prize, Packet of Ornamental Initials. 
Harry Snyder, Grade V, Brookville, Pa. 
Morley Wallers, Grade VI, Delaware, O. 
William Morgan, Grade II, Bristol, Conn. 
Mabel Wilbar, Grade IX, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Eugene Oviatt, Grade VIII, Bristol, Conn. 
Burt Snyder, Grade VIII, Brookville, Pa. 
Arthur Leader, Grade IV, Winchedon, Mass. 
Cecilia Gilcreast, Grade VII, Methuen, Mass. 
Clara Hough, Grade VII, Delaware, O. 

Grace E. Roeder, Grade IX, Newton, Mass. 
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HONORABLE MENTION 


Paul Anderson, Everett, Mass. 
Ruth Ashbough, Ashborne, Pa. 
Eleanor Bacon, Bristol, Conn. 


Lawrence H. Bailey, No. Scituate. 


Bessie Baker. Delaware, Ohio. 
William Barry, Pontiac, III. 
John Brown, Bristol, Conn. 
Mary E. Budd, Rye, N. Y. 
Helen Caldwell, Brookville Pa. 
Henry Camden, Winchendon. 
Michael Carlo, Rye, N. Y. 
Weston Clark, Winchendon. 


Grace A. Cochings, Bristol, Conn. 


Alden S. Cook, No. Scituate. 
Selina Cunliffe, Methuen. 

Joe Demaine, Rye, N. Y. 
Margaret Donelly, Bristol, Conn. 


Erving Dresser, Forestville, Conn. 


Elsie Dutcher, Delaware, Ohio. 
Esther Erickson, Seattle, Wash. 
Fred Grimm, Everett. 

Robert Grove, Delaware, Ohio. 
Grace B. Hambly, Brockton. 
Elliot Hastings, Brookville, Pa. 
Pearh Holly, Everett. 

Esther Henry, Pontiac, Ill. 
Clifford Jaynes, Delaware, Ohio. 
Agnes Kane, Everett. 

Thomas Kennedy, Agantz, Pa. 
George Kimball, Everett. 
Harold Kniffin, Rye, N. Y. 
Alice Knight, Delaware, Ohio. 


Lena Laflame, Winchendon. 
Margaret P. Leary, Groton. 
Elizabeth Leishman, Bristol, Ct. 
Nellie Lewig, Pontiac, Ill. 

Mae Losch, Harrisburg, Penn. 
Fred Lucas, Brookville, Pa. 

Ethel Nain, Delaware, Ohio. 
William Morgan. 

Marguerite Neagle, Auburndale. 
Lenora Nelbourne, Pontiac, IIl. 
George Nichol, Cheltenham, Pa. 
Eric Ohman, Everett. 
Virginia Osborne, Skowhegan, Me. 
Bessie Peterson, Everett. 

John Peterson, Rye, N. Y. 
Bertha Perry, Everett. 

Lawrence Powers, Delaware, O. 
Ruth Rafferty, Methuen. 

Earnest Reuter, Methuen, Mass. 
Ada Scott, Pontiac, Il. 

Annie Gneska, Bristol, Conn 
Hazel Stanbridge, Winchendon. 
Arthur Stepenson, Bristol, Conn. 
Gladys L. Swallow, Groton. 
Ralph Taggart, Delaware, Ohio. 
Harry Topply, Winchendon. 

Roy Vallier, Skowhegan, Maine. 
Harold R. West, Methuen. 
Andrew Waston, Cheltenham, Pa. 


Thomas Williams, Brookville, Pa. 


Ross Workman, Harrisburg, Pa. 
William S.Worst, Harrisburg, Pa. 


The January competition called forth more drawings than ever, 


especially from States other than Massachusetts. 


drawings were rather poor. 
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As a whole the 


Poor not because carelessly drawn or 











crudely colored, but poor for lack of thorough teaching of the funda- 
mental principles of model and object drawing. Out of the hundreds 
of drawings submitted those which were absolutely correct in principle 
could almost be counted on the fingers of two hands. The most 
common slips were in solidity (the representation of objects so that 
two do not occupy the same space at the same time), in the effects of 
changes in level upon foreshortened circles, and in convergence. 

A most commendable feature was the prevalence of reasonable 
subjects, things available in ordinary school rooms: books, cups, 
chalk boxes partly open with colored crayons outside and inside, 
globes, school tools, apples in pans and bowls, hats, caps and lunch 
boxes. Cut glass and elaborate hand painted china subjects were 
conspicuously lacking, thank the muses. 

The coloring was, on the whole, not too bad. The colors were 
harmonious, well put on, but weak, timid, faded. Some of the color- 
ing was excellent, notably in several of the drawings which were 
awarded prizes. The best set of papers for arrangement and for color 
came from Delaware, O. The most vigorous pencil drawings, excellent 
in handling, in grouping and in light and dark, came from Pontiac, 
Illinois. 

Master William Rybeck of New Britain, Conn., aged 10, was 
awarded a special prize, a packet of ornamental initials, for some 
excellent sheets of freehand lettering in colors. 

Let us repeat: 

kk Do not forget to give street and number as well as name of 
school, town, and state. This is a big country anda child is small. 
Only a fine-toothed address will find him. 
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EXAMPLES OF SHEETS IN PROJECTION 








PROJECTION AND PERSPECTIVE. See Mr. Swan's Article in School Arts Book. Suppler 
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Supplement to the April Number, 1905. 





